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TRIBUTE TO POETRY’’ 


DINNER, unique in many of its.aspects, was given in New York 
City’s Waldorf-Astoria last November and titled “A Tribute to 
Poetry.” Some of its aspects were chosen by The New Yorker to be 
highlighted in its persistent style of negative satire. Yet this commen- 
tator furthered the salient and thinly disguised purpose of the dinner, 
for this was to publicize the program of the American Academy of 
Poets and to win financial support. Briefly this program is explicitly 
and solely to accumulate enough funds to make an annual award of 
five thousand dollars to some one American poet. The award, of course, 
is to encourage poets in general, although one might lift an eyebrow, 
New Yorker fashion, when he notes that the three poets already favored 
were well toward the end of their careers. The New Yorker writer had 
his fun over the fact that the audience was so largely composed of what 
the Society Columnist would call “leaders in the social and business life 
of the metropolis.” What seemed so hilarious to him was the absence 
of poets, although a very diligent dinner committce did see to it that 
the “correct” poets’ names were scattered through the seating list. But 
who can deny that if one wishes to raise money, those to attract are 
just the ones who possess it in figures alien to poets by and large? 
So actually it was quite unimportant if poets were or were not pres- 
ent. They certainly need pay no tribute to their art. Their purpose is 
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to realize it and count themselves fortunate in any by-product of 
acclaim which may come to them. It is nice for them to think that 
possibly some day their work will be crowned with one of the Academy 
awards, just as it is pleasant to contemplate the thought that “a long- 
lost uncle” will be rediscovered through his will bequeathing one his 
entire large fortune. But it is to be doubted that very many genuine 
poets, sincerely engaged in their work, will be galvanized into more in- 
tense activity at the prospect offered by the Academy. 

The thirst for prizes, and the frequency of their offering, is not to 
be dismissed, however. Very many out-of-the-way publications that 
purport to publish poetry would not have gone beyond a second issue 
were it not for a system euphemistically called “payment in prizes,” 
even if the award is made in the most questionable manner and consists 
of nothing more than one of the editor’s privately published volumes 
no longer marketable. Some Dr. Gallup is needed to determine the 
total effect of such promptings on the output of real poetry, but it 
would not be imprudent to state that this is extremely small. 

Recently the Catholic Press Association has announced its inten- 
tion of making a citation—annually, if justified—of the best book of 
Catholic poetry published each year, somewhat in the category of the 
Pulitzer awards. This, like the Waldorf dinner, is a sign of a new 
interest in poetry, and the intention is to be applauded, even if one is 
not overly optimistic about the long-run achievement. At the dinner, 
a widely assorted group of speakers, none writers of poetry, hailed the 
art of poetry, its values and its place in men’s lives, in eloquent out- 
pourings that should have warmed the cockles of the poet’s heart. And 
perhaps he should not be so practical as to question “the good of it all,” 
for it is extremely dubious that any of the speakers were particularly 
familiar with the works of the poets present. And we ourselves would 
have cheerfully wagered that had the speakers read such works they 
would have concluded that they were talking about something entirely 
different. However, if the event prompted even a handful of the diners 
to turn to the reading of poetry, a certain important good was achieved. 
Being optimists, we hope that it was. We wish the Academy well in its 
fund-raising and pray wisdom for it, as we do the Catholic Press Asso- 
ciation, in its awards. But we must remember that it is one thing to 
praise virtue, and quite another to practice it; and similarly the tossing 
of a bouquet to poetry is vastly different from reading it. And that, 
unless we deal with tHe insincere, is truly what the real poet wants 
above all. 
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NEW YEAR’S 


The New Year sweep of snow beyond the door... 

a trackless world in the still years before 

Man and beast. She thought: if lives could be 

ever, as free of all that we have done, 

of criss-cross tracks and trails that stumble me, 

if Resolutions, rising like the sun, 

glittered upon a page unlined and white, 

would we strike out, new joyous in the free? 

Or stand as I do now, a-blink the light, 

staring, because I hardly dare to go, 

on feet that may write beautifully out there, 

but more than likely just will mar the snow. 
MARGERY MANSFIELD. 


THE MERCY OF GOD 


I am copying down in a book from my heart’s archives 
The day that I ceased to fear God with a shadowy fear. 
Would you name it the day that I measured my column of virtues 
And sighted through windows of merit a crown that was near? 
Ah, no, it was rather the day I began to see truly 
That I came forth from nothing and ever toward nothingness tend, 
That the works of my hands are a foolishness wrought in the presence 
Of the worthiest King in a kingdom that never shall end. 
I rose up from the acres of self that I tended with passion 
And defended with flurries of pride; 
I walked out of myself and went into the woods of God’s mercy, 
And here I abide. 
There is greenness and calmness and coolness, a soft leafy covering 
From the judgment of sun overhead, 
And the hush of His peace, and the moss of His mercy to tread. 
I have naught but my will seeking God, even love burning in me 
Is a fragment of infinite loving and never my own. 
And I fear God no more; I go forward to wander forever 
In a wilderness made of His infinite mercy alone. 
JESSICA POWERS. 
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PILATE SAID: ‘WHAT IS TRUTH?’”? 


And so to answer him I plunged 
Perceiving truth a mystery 
And therefore feminine: 


Twisting between the calendar’s red numbers, 
Dark in the woodlands of my mind, 
Up star sprung hills of light 

And depths of wind walled valleys, 
The still elusive she I still pursued 
Leaping from color to deeper color, 
Wrestling with booming sky sounds, 
Shouting her name 

Among the song-wet vaults of heaven, 
Until the slate blue air 

Cracked in a backlash of perfume— 
Until she stood, 

Still as moonlight sifted in October. 


Then peace smoked 
Through all my brambled blood. 


I penciled out horizons in her eyes 

And traced the curves of seas upon her lips, 
Felt in her breath the wind caressing lightning, 
Saw speech-light spun of rainbows 

Dye all her subtleties in grace, 

And limits all dissolve 

Among the baying distances of time. 


And still I did not know 
The meaning of the figure one. 


Oh could I shred infinity to numbers, 

And total up the bone branch light years, 

Sweep aeons into dust, 

Weigh loveliness of ripeness to dimension, 

Still would her likeness still elude me; 
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Lost in the broken cry of questions, 
Sweeter than flutes at twilight, 
Of more than mystery of mortality. 
GEORGE A. MC CAULIFF. 


ST. JEROME 


The light that rises on Jehosaphat 

Grayer than the rocks 

On which the Baptist stood and preached, 

Showed you the coming of the solemn Christ. 

You heard His speech proceding like an army 

Before Whose tread all understanding shall succumb 

Knowing no way of withstanding the weight of His language 
Or the keen, bright, two-way sword-measure 

Of that Judgement. 


The light that sank upon the valley of the final settlement 

Showed you over and over the wreckage of the universe 

Boiling like wine out of the faucets of that ruined stadium 

Far bloodier than the vintage of those evenings in the trampled west. 


Jerome! Jerome! 

What is this voice comes down to us 

Down the far tunnels from the heaven of your solitude? 

You who have died hard by the caves of Bethlehem 

Forgotten by the barren world, the hater of the Incarnation, 

Oh, now, how suddenly risen again 

You chide us with that language loud with fight: 

Language of one who had to wrestle in the long night’s wilderness 
With the wild angel, Revelation. 


Words were not made to dress such lightning 

And thought cracks under the pressure of that thunder 
When your most learned, mad 

And immaculate indignation 


Sunders with its meteors the darkness of our classic intellection, 
Severs our midnight like a streak of flying pullmans 
And challenges our black unhappiness 
Loud as the lights of an express. 
THOMAS MERTON. 
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THE CAT 


There is a way to have her, but success 


Lies in failure, the hand withheld, and less 


Than hope, in vacillation and delay. 


None seize her, for the claw lies curved in play, 


The fang is hidden in her willingness. 


Love has the green eyes of hate and the feet 


Of death. She is diversity and doubt. 


Yet no wise man will turn her mischief out, 


Leaving his fireside sober and discreet. 


DOROTHY BERRY HUGHES. 


EARTHQUAKE 


Splintering roof and rafter, 
Splitting the woven sod— 
The earthquake is the laughter 
Burst from the depths of God. 


And I am blown apart 

By unfamiliar fears— 
My small and timid heart 
Knows better God’s tears. 


There were no rifts in the sod— 
No fears in the marrow, 

The day I wept with God 
Over the fallen sparrow. 


But if I had the courage for joy— 


The strength for laughter and grace, 


Though the fragmented earth deploy 
Into the outer space, 


I could stand with certain feet 
Rooted in windy air 

And watch the world retreat— 
And speed it with a prayer. 


VIRGINIA EARLE. 


THE SAGE OF JAVNAH 


The sword that now devours the land 
Cutting stem and branch, killing old and young 
Shall slowly reach its unpitying end. 
Long shall the earth lie fallow and memory 
Grow faint from ceaseless wailing, like rain. 
Braving charge of treachery from friend and foe 
I must set boundaries of an invisible vein 
The falcon’s eye shall fail to see, the wolves’ 
Claws fail to touch—so high, the whimpering wave 
Climbing to mottled heights shall find no flaws— 
A boundless wall behind which our brave 
And learned men shall plant their deathless seed 
In a fruitful soil. Oh, I must, I must 
Preserve an exigent past for a future mind. 

JUDAH M. TURKAT. 


CHRIST OUR BROTHER 
(A Commentary upon Certain Schools of Liturgical Art) 


When emperors reigned 

Proud publicans raised regal halls, 
Arch-praised Triumphant Christ the King; 
The humble mortised God-flung walls 


And silent taught the stones to sing. 


Now Euclid shrines the Incarnate Word 

In lucite. Christ in concrete, 

Christ in a felt hat; Christ is a woodcut, 
Carved a racked corpus split on a peg, 
Discreetly signed. Christ has his vote 

In the carpenter’s local, bowls with the boys. 


For heads have rolled. 
Self-niched, the democratic other 
Chats casually with Christ his brother. 
CHARLES T. DOUGHERTY. 
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BY A TRUCE THAT NEITHER SOUGIT 


Weariness appals me like a wreath upon my door 

While the things that I am saying and the things that I might 
Are as dull and timeless as the footprints on my floor, 

Are as sick and feeble as a dying city’s light. 


Yet though I am helpless here as an invalid of death, 
I would rise if I might, I would walk, I would say: 

“Do not think that I am done, do not think that my breath 
Is a thing of the past, is a tombstone of today.” 


Weariness appals me like a wreath upon my door. 
All the words that I say, all the things that I might 
Like a ghostly thought are scattered, doomed upon my floor, 
_Are a dream dying down, are a dark and dreary light. 


Yet though I am helpless here, I shall rise, I shall walk. 
I shall shake my fist at time, shall war on him and cry: 
“Though I am as the stricken, though death do me stalk, 
I shall see him sicken first, I shall see him fade and die 


“Until we two in common with our common enmities, 
Wearied and appalled by life’s battles fiercely fought, 
Shall shake hands more than fondly, friendly enemies 
Victoriously vanquished by time’s truce that neither sought.” 
ALBERT CLEMENTS. 


LINES FOR A DEAD DANE 
Mistakenly Resuscitated Within Our Own Time 


Why will you isolate the moment—drawn 
From 70,000 fathoms—for your joy; 

Set self from other; here, and now, and I, 
Perversely conjured from within, deploy, 


Sole light upon your proud self-conscious scheme? 
This is contraction, glory shrunk to spark. 

O solitary, in a world not known, 

What is your stiff-necked cultivating dark? 


Of course God speaks. His is not foreign tongue 
Each man reads in his own peculiar way. 

The Voice is on the waters. Stars, and moon, and sun 
Declare that shining through each common day. 


Men have gone out in every age, to bring 

Back fair report of promise in a land 

To be possessed, with evidence of fruit— 

The grapes made ready by the gardener’s hand. 


You are concerned for trouser-soiling. So, 
The end is rightly Herod-Pilate reel. 
Beasts have been wiser in their straw-filled pens. 
Enter, O stubborn heart: in stillness, kneel. 
EARL DANIELS. 


AN ANSWER TO A PROTEST IN AUTUMN 


But sorrow knows—knows what it is about, 
To break your confidence, to tell the rain 
The secrets you would utterly possess 


And cannot. Listen, in the nights of drouth, 
How lack unshared, how unresisted pain, 
Conspire to make the reticent sky confess 


Louder than any sobbing could, all mute, 
All eyeless anguish. Rain might find a plan 
To lay the ghosts of what were better told 


Abroad. These mocking stars would fain refute 
The charity of grief-announcing man 
Alone, and comfortless, and growing old 


Without the ministering balm of tears, 
His quickening consonance for unsolved years. 
MARGARET BREWSTER CHARD. 
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TO A FRIEND, AFTER SORROW 


Misery keeps her icy chambers well. 
No lanterned love swung high 
Can find the naked, lovely need deep in her dark. 


But after misery comes, triumphant mistress, 
Out from those guarded chambers of the mind, 
Then I shall find your voice 

Crying down some wilderness of your spirit, 
And I shall discover your glances 

Straying down cold corridors of thought, 
And I shall breathe your frozen tears 

Again to saving rivers, 

Clasping your fears in my arms 

Like poor, lost children. 


And you will see with surprise 
The small flame burning 
Still, for your bright death candle, 
And know it for my love. 
FRANCIS D. CLARE. 


LATE ON A HEAVY AFTERNOON 


Late on a heavy afternoon 

You watch the leaves’ old rigadoon— 
The reds bouffant, the lavender lining, 
And over the whole dear party somehow 
The oblique sun as always shining. 

But, deft observer, you join them now 
No longer as bright compatriot. 
Nature is innocent. You are not. 


Too much has occurred to the world and you 
To laugh as before in this derring-do. 
The heart still undismayed may leap 
At a scattered sun and a birch’s glint, 
But you, watching a pine bough sweep 
Like a branch in a Hiroshige print, 
Slowly return to the road again, 
Glad to be back in the world of men. 
FRANCIS MAGUIRE. 
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THE IVORY TOWER 


Where better can a dastard cower 
Upon the striking of his hour? _ 


Or where the warrior take a stand 
Securer, Mary, in the land? 


Can lovers ever hope to meet 
Alone in holier retreat 


Where God Who hid His Son in thee 
Has left the door ajar for me? 
FRANCIS J. ROCK, S.S. 


PILGRIM 


Grass is tougher than steel, 

The soil outwears the spade. 
The road outruns the wheel, 
The task outlives the trade. 


Here where I swing the scythe 
And call the hidden clover, 

Earth asks the season’s tithe 

And the threat of sumacs hover. 


Earth’s beauty I have found 
Twice beautiful for change, 
And my ear upon the ground 
Hears music old and strange. 


Life’s answers are the same, 
The questions vary only, 
Man writes an ancient name 
But men are new and lonely. 


What little I have learned 
Has added to my lack, 
For the road has always turned 
And never once led back. 
A. SULLIVAN. 
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SONNETS TO MY MOTHER, WAITING DEATH 


I clash with every hair upon your head, 

I fight against the gray. I want no woe 

To advertise the thistle-thorny bed 

Whereon I make you lay. The thinness, oh, 

Of such fond hair rebels against my grief, 
Announces age, and flags a victory, 

And you who share the spoils are beggared brief 


Bequeathing my poor pride a memory. 


Ah what a dying rose thou art! What sore 

I did not recognize that this began 

With your first bloom, your budding, and before! 
Birth on the earth is death to mortal man. 

I clash no more, I clap my hands to see 

The beauty of your hair eternally. 


II 


Alas, poor bones; poor body! and poor mind! 
I find it hard to discipline my thought 

To see not what your passing beauty is, 

But what the Lordly Artist in you wrought. 
So weak a thing the body is as this: 

What love ignores, it seeks to show mankind, 
To show the very faltering of flesh 

In keeping pace beside the spirit’s bliss. 


Mother, in that hour when your son was born, 
He could not know the testament of flesh 
And spirit sealed with love’s remembered kiss. 
But now that final pain is being worn, 
His father’s eyes arise in his to sing 
Of love that lies awake unfaltering. 
EDMUND L. BINSFIELD, C.PP.s. 


EPIPHANY EVE 


Grief made a darkened altar of her heart, 
Quenching the light aspiring candles flung 

Past the world’s shadows. In love’s sharpest sorrow 
She knew the cleaving thrust of savage pain— 

As though the core of her inhabited, 

In other flesh, a homeland torn away; 

And chaos flowed between. 


In primal dark 

Her spirit labored, groping for some grace 
Which should enclose that heart made separate 
And so be whole at last. 


The circling seasons, 

Summer and winter, autumn and winter and spring, 
Passed in their ordered mercy, blunting slowly 

The pointed edge of anguish, till she saw 

She did not move alone. Companions stirred 

The mists about her, steadied, stood revealed 

As human as herself, till pity whispered 

Their sorrow was her sorrow. All were one, 

Who walked a little while the devious earth, 
Burned by its fevers, chilled in the rainy cold, 
Who drew the poor dress of mortality 

About their naked need. Each was the pilgrim 

Of no continuing city, though he sought one, 

And found his lean integrity in seeking. 

A brotherhood of thirst and hunger bound 

Them each to each, who craved the holy tasting 

Of truth’s good bread. And all, through light, through darkness, 


Measured their breath toward an unmeasured peace. 


Then, while she watched and listened, time unfolded 
Grave miracles of growing. Quietly 

The old, demanding pain 

Slackened its tether. In releasing wonder 
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Her spirit cleared, and slowly grew aware 

Of a sun not yet obscured, of truth more tender 
Than loneliness could dream. 

Past grief’s corrosive power, she stretched her heart, 
As a child might stretch numb hands before a fire, 
To test the growing warmth of light—and find it 
Hers for the drawing near, and hers more surely 
Since it was theirs, whom pain made one with her. 


Being warmer now, she wept, all unaware 
That the still grace of tears 

Can make the vision clean, till understanding 
Thrusts out its little leaf. . . . Could it be 

That in the clear economy of God 

No love was lost, that every human longing 
Was but the steady lever, slowly lifting 

Some burdened spirit toward its native hills? 
Perhaps possessive love 

Was only an apprenticeship one served 

And moved beyond in pain, pain that presaged 
The bringing forth of some transcendent meaning, 
Whose purpose was beneficent as light. 


Day-long, night-long, the tenuous precepts held, 
Imbedded in a framework always there, 
Intrinsic as the bone, but only now 

Perceived and trusted. Slow, implicit peace, 

A peace beyond the body’s ardent dream, 
Became her mind’s fulfilment, and assuaged 

Her spirit’s oldest need; for she was waking 

To seize in separate discovery 

Truth so familiar it was all but lost: 


Incarnate Love had walked the earth she knew, 
Transmuting griefs as mortal as her own. 

His footprints still were warm upon the world. 

In tracing these, 

She found they cleared, before her feet, a path— 
Not wide, nor smooth, but a way that cleft the dark. 
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Here healing lingered where His garment’s hem 
Had touched the grass. Here might all exiles bring 
The wordless homage of their weariness 

And be at peace, to learn the liberty 

Of dedication. Here she knelt to share 

Fellowship with the broken, 

Their pride put by them, who alone were whole. 


She trembled like a tree the spring awakens 

To the deep root. Her hands, no longer groping, 
Lifted again in the leaf-shape of prayer... 

Why, all her life had been the clearing twilight 
Before Epiphany! And her at last 

The Feast of Lights had leapt to golden bloom. 

The flame of every candle climbed to God 

In thrusts of yearning. Through the arching choirs 
Trembled the fusion of triumphant music 

With meaning that sustained the vaulted sky. 


Her spirit spread its snowy altar-cloth, 

And knelt to gather the bright nutriment, 

Shaped to her need. And kneeling so, she saw 

How men and women very like herself— 

All unaware they were His poor priests, too— 

Still lifted in their soiled, aspiring hands 

The sacrament of love, too great for them, 

Which yet they cherished, blind. They were less blind. 
Who had been one with pain, as Love had been, 

And bore its clear stigmata. 


Even God, 
Their Father, had His grief. She thought it lay 
In the slight claim His stumbling children made 
Upon their brave inheritance of light. 
Steadfast it shone, 
Fired by God’s patience through the vasts of time 
To wake their little dark, and lead them home. 
FRANCES STOAKLEY LANKFORD. 
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AN INVENTORY SURVEYED 
By Georce N. SHUSTER 


TAKE inventory of what the Catholic Poetry Society, through 
' the columns of SPIRIT and at its Congresses, has come up with 
by way of doctrine about poetry was a task which the editors of this 
volume* set for themselves at a very appropriate time. Throughout 
the Western world, a review of intellectual, ethical and aesthetic posi- 
tions is being undertaken. Men of all creeds and none are anxiously 
wondering how much of day has survived into the night which every- 
where hems us in. What stock of oil is still in our larders? And where 
is the road we shall blazon with our torches? 

It seems to me that the first impression this book will make on its 
readers is that all along essay and editorial writers were reckoning with 
the progressive infiltration of secularism. “We cannot expect the poet 
who has shrunk himself into the dark and narrow knowledge of the five 
senses to proclaim with courage, ardor, joy, the visions and dreams of 
free men who feel within themselves the freedom of the sons of God,” 
Mr. Connolly said with more than a dash of Celtic eloquence in a recent 
address. In an early editorial there was a confident affirmation of be- 
lief “in a Divine covenant of God with man implicit in the act of cre- 
ation and, in exquisite and inexhaustible love, sealed on Calvary.” And 
scarce a page written in the interval between these two declarations of 
hope and principle does not echo the conviction that poetry must die 
if it joins forces with the secularists. The time was marching on to- 
wards Aragon and Sartre, as Dostoievski had predicted it would, but 
there was in the heart of this Society no doubt that time was going the 
wrong way. To have made the point as remarkably well as it is made 
in Father Lynch’s little masterpiece of a paper, “Of Rhythm and Its 
End,” is to have earned credit here and beyond. “We will come to 
know,” he writes, “that the laws of poetry are the laws of our own 
soul; and some day we shall insist that the world, too, shall have them.” 

What Mr. Connolly has said about the five senses, those precious 
feeders of the sovereign intellect, leads of course to the question: what 
is a good and worthy poem? I find myself wishing that there had been 
just a little more concern with these self-same senses—more joy in the 
strength and sharpness of the impression, in the so prodigal giving of 
real things from God’s world to the greedy poet, in the line of cloud 

* Return to Poetry, John Gilland Brunini, 
Francis X. Connolly, J. G. E. Hopkins. New Y ullen Co. $3.50. 
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one saw the other morning, unforgettable above the snow showered 
Catskills, and a million comparable marvels beside. Here, to be sure, 
is the point at which Mr. Mercier’s fairly somber query about the hiatus - 
between literature and the faith becomes very apposite. He says that 
writers have to do with clashes, dare-devil adventures and problems, 
whereas the saint holds peace in his hands. The real difficulty is no doubt 
Hopkins’s. Skyline and cloud-fleece are so breathtakingly beautiful 
that it may be a temptation to look upon them at all, as Wordsworth 
seems to indicate, when he finds the swaying gold of flowers so stirring 
that he forgets, almost if not quite, that what he has seen is creature 
only and not Divinity. 

Significantly a good many SPIRIT critics are concerned with the 
part of the intellect in the making of poetry. Father Barrett expresses 
a wish that verse be written in the tradition of wit and makes his case 
handily. He is quite right in saying that one could go to school profit- 
ably to the seventeenth century. There are virtually no prosodic marvels 
which Crashaw does not perform, and it is a curious fact that the later 
Lovelace might almost have taken lessons from Father Hopkins. His 
namesake, Mr. J. G. E. Hopkins, has a trenchant piece about the de- 
lights of satire, and Mr. Paulding will have nothing to do with an 
alleged divorce between poetry and reason. The bard who does not 
try to make sense, even commonsense, seems to him to lack good man- 
ners. There is a generous sprinkling of comment on what Scholastic 
teaching—one means the real Scholastics and not their transcribers into 
manuals—has to say on these subjects. This does not restrain many a 
SPIRIT editorial from poking fun at a modern version of degenerate 
. late Scholasticism, which version crowns the point of its needle with 
more fantastic things than angels. 

But if the intellect belongs in poetry, what is its true business there? 
Should art be used to deliver a message or, as the phrase has it, to make 
propaganda? A good many SPIRIT folk—Mr. Munson, Father Speck- 
baugh, and Mr. Sullivan among them—write very effectively about this 
old conundrum. If the reader is like me, he will learn much from them 
he did not previously know. I like Mr. Munson’s point that propaganda 
is rationalization whereas art is imagination; and I share Mr. Sullivan’s 
opinion that whether a poem can carry a message and still be a good 
poem depends upon who wrote it. The two points of view are wholly 
compatible. Dante, obviously, was often a conscious and effective 
propagandist, and no doubt some of his stanzas, if transformed from 
terza rima to Eliotese, would sound quite revolutionary now. Certainly 
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he called every doer of injustice more than a few names. And if you 
share the view that “The Hound of Heaven” is a tract addressed to the 
heirs of the Romantic Movement, you are likely to feel that Thompson 
could preach a good though somewhat ornate sermon. Still we may 
feel that both poets were at their best doing other things. 

Finally a book of this character is certain to include reflections on 
craftsmanship. It is good to see that SPIRIT has come up with so meri- 
torious a technician as Sister Mary St. Virginia, whose paper would 
almost suffice to prove that the hopes of those who had looked forward 
to effective criticism in the columns of SPIRIT had been fulfilled. She 
is of that rare breed of poetry readers who can deal impartially with 
what is offered whether it be Father Leonard Feeney’s verbal feats or 
Mr. Larsson’s recapture of almost forgotten Anglo-Saxon poetic moods. 
Think back to Joyce Kilmer’s essays, or to the time, twenty odd years 
ago, when poets and students of poetry like Father Speer Strahan were 
lighting the way, and you will see that Sister Mary St. Virginia has dis- 
tinguished forerunners. After all poetry, though it requires both keen 
senses and judicious reason, must be an art. . If Dante could write a 
long and important treatise on poetic forms, it seems obvious that in 
this respect we of the twentieth century might well follow his example. 


As I read what Father Duffy, Mr. Maynard, Mr. Sullivan and others 
have written in this volume about the proper pattern of poetry, there 
comes to mind a morning when Father Charles O’Donnell told me with 
a note of triumph in his voice that he had found the right line with 
which to end a sonnet: “There is no honey in the hive of song.” If one 
disregards the appropriateness of the figure, which indicates that poetry 
is a distillation of experience as hard to come by as the bee’s sugar, 
what a notable prosodic achievement is here. For Father O’Donnell had 
not only found a way of dealing perfectly with complex vowel sounds, 
but the long “no” compensates admirably for the speed of the short 
syllables which follow. He was quite right in thinking that the Muse 
had been kind to him. 

I should like to close with a gloss on a quotation for Amos Wilder's 
essay: “The poet’s song at its best comes from deep in the wells of cre- 
ation like the song of the birds and the glee of infants, and testifies to 
the ultimate health and sanity of God’s creation. It is a part of the 
canticle of the creatures, and it is particularly in times of tragedy that 
it must be heard.” The canticle of the creatures! After what mankind 
has done and is doing in these dire years before the face of God, it is 
like balm to remember that man’s body was once clay in the Master's 
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hands and that his spirit is always a breath from out of eternity itself. 
Significance may attach to the fact that the greatest Catholic poets of 
this time are to be found in Germany. They speak from the ruins of 
the world that is visible about the mansions of the blessed. They are 
as stark naked as are some of the poor children of their country. One 
remembers that Christ loved children, and He will not mind that they 
are unclothed. We might feel happier about our country if more poets 
were like little ones, singing a glee that was like birdsong. 

i could not be expected to say that the poetry of SPIRIT is all the 
poetry that might be, or that the essays in this book constitute all the 
doctrine that might be written down. Of course both poems and essays 
are better than anything I could hope to write. But they are not yet 
good enough. The voices that are heard these days, the brilliant voices 
as well as only the advertised ones, are not ours. We walk in the sanc- 
tuary, there is incense in our nostrils, and holy words are on our lips. 
Nevertheless we do so quite manage to say what we mean. But in 
time I think we shall succeed. A long road has been traveled since Father 
Talbot spoke to John Brunini about a Catholic Poetry Society. By 
comparison the way to go is a short one. Mr. Wilder has described per- 
fectly the place to which it leads: “The task of a poet as of all of us in 
a time like this is to be victorious in spirit over the ills that have pros- 
trated so many, to convert the toxins and the miasmic vapors all about 
us into harmlessness, and so to fulfill the dominical promise: ‘They shall 
speak with new tongues; they shall take up serpents; and if they shall 
drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt them; they shall lay hands on 
the sick, and they shall recover.’ ” 

To this I say, Amen. 


Book Reviews 
DEVOTED TO NATURE 


Fifty-One Poems, by Mary Webb. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$2.75. 

These poems, published for the first time in book form, are a dis- 
covery. They were found only recently among the papers of the late 
H. B. L. Webb who had selected them for publication at some later date. 
They are now published exactly as they were found, in the order in 
which he had arranged them, and thus give a cross-section of Mary 
Webb’s life. A complete reading of these fifty-one poems reveals a 
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poet sensitively alive to the moods and nuances of nature and vibrantly 
aware of her own reactions to love. These verses have focused the days 
of a life lived in the full expansion of its talents for perception. The 
author lived poetry in her life of human love and found it in her com- 
prehensive and microscopic observations on the pulsating beauties of the 
world around her. These two loves, spiritualized by her faith in God, 
expressed with sincerity of emotion, freshness of imagery, and with 
accurate detail, provide the substance of her poetry. This delicate sen- 
sitivity to nature and love is etched in magic and color and in varied 
movement and form. 


The world of Mary Webb is full of serenity and vitality. From the 
love which enriched her life and from the tragedy of death and war 
which touched it with desolation, she seems to have distilled but sweet- 
ness and grief. There is no place in her poetry for cynicism, confusion 
of mind or despair. However, there is neither great scope nor great 
depth in the content of many of these poems. Several of them, in fact, 
hardly rise above the level of fanciful verse, as ““The Mountain Tree,” 
“Bounty,” “Buds,” “The Beacon,” “Apple-Blow” and others. After 
reading them, Mary Webb’s former admirers will still retain the high 
estimate they had formed of her whom they had known as the author of 
Precious Bane, The Golden Arrow, Gone to Earth, and Poems and the 
Spring of Joy. But the new reader will have to go further before he 
can agree with Rebecca West’s verdict, “Mary Webb is a genius,” or 
with Sir James Barrie’s, “One of the best living writers.” Few of these 
poems provoke deep thought or produce a spiritual awakening. They 
do, however, bring joy with compelling charm and artistry. With 
rhythmic mastery, the poet has led her readers to the great outdoors 
where they, nostalgic for the meadows, the wind-swept hills and the 
warm woods of summer, will find vicarious delights. Her whole world 
was “a place of almost unbearable wonder.” She has sought to express 
this childlike joy in “The Beautiful House.” 

She is occupied with all lovely sights of nature as when “dawn comes 
golden in the larches” and when “pink hazel stipules are unfurled” but 
she seems especially so with the varied birds of England: with the tawny 
bird that “shakes out stars like dew as she passes by,” with the yellow- 
hammer that lifted high “his gay striped head to the gay blue sky,” 
with the plover and the whistling starling, with the linnet and the blue- 
tit that “sang in the pear,” with “two sweet thrushes gone mad with 
love,” with the homing birds that “the red clouds fly at dawn,” with 
“silver-throated birds” that haunt the great tree “with ecstacies of song,” 
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with small birds that fly “with merry, pencilled eye,” with a starling 
flock on the wing, with “the hovering whimbrel’s silver cry,” with the 
“clamour of rooks,” with “cygnets in their bower of withy,” with 
“snipe in fields of rush and mallow,” with swallows that “anchor in 
unruffled ether,” with grouse that whir “out of their shallow pools,” 
and with curlews “drifting down the summer air like tawny leaves.” 

Similar observations on a variety of trees, as the sallow, the osier, 
“the white-blossomed ash,” the “hornbeam with its weight of years” 
and “the young willow all disconsolate”; Keatsian phrases as “afire with 
flowers,” “‘grape-blue hills,” the studded “purple spheres” of the alder 
buds; the realism of homely words as “shippen,” “tilth” and “fetlock” 
—are all woven into these lyrics, making the reading of them a rich 
experience. 

Although Mary Webb’s poems are, as Walter de la Mare once said, 
“more than usually her very self’s,” yet sometimes I am reminded of 
Emily Dickinson in her philosophic conclusions, in the economy of her 
form and in the surprises of her rhymes. Again, I think of Sonnets from 
the Portuguese when Elizabeth Barrett Browning says to her husband 
that, when “Love in his purple cloak” came into her life, then 


All things that once were dim 
Thought upon Love’s clear radiance and grew bright. 


She has much in common with Christina Rossetti, to whom she wrote 
one of the best of these fifty-one poems and the mood and simplicity of 
her “Autumn, 1914,” “A Lover of Roses” and “Night” naturally call 
to mind “A Shropshire Lad.” 

Perhaps one of the most distinctive poems in this group and one in 
which assonance and alliteration are used with art is “The Goblet”: 


This heap of shivered green and gold 

That was a goblet, never wine can hold 

Again, for that one note so sweet and strong 

Which only could dissolve it, came along 

The Silence, and the delicate, brittle thing 

Besieged by beauty, made to ring and ring, 

As the heavens might break if the Voice of God resounded. 
_Ah! such a note your heart has sung to mine— 

“See how it breaks and spills its pride like wine. 


Sometimes, the truths of religion are symbolized in nature, as when 


The tall white plaintain—candles gleam— 
Each flame divided into three. 


or in “the blood-red willow herbs” or where 
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There lies in flower's open heart 

The great white cross of sacrifice. 
and in the night when from “all Thy steadfast stars” in the “dazzling 
deep” 


Beneath our little sheltering roofs we creep 
From this sharp terror of immensity. 


The fifty-first poem is a song of praise from her soul which thrills 


Like trembling wires, and knows Him near 
In all the sky, so blue and clear, 
And in the shaken, pansied hills. 
Delicate wood engravings, mostly of bees, birds, flowers and trees, by 
Joan Hassall, add attractiveness to the format of this slender volume. 
MorTHer Grace, O.S.U. 


A TRANSLATOR GIVES NEW LIFE 


The Sonnets of Louis Labé, translated by Frederick Prokosch. New 
York: New Directions. 

Among the more curious and interesting facts of the history of 
literature from its beginnings until now has been the universal dearth 
of great women poets. A brief glance backward brings to mind Sappho, 
Marie de France, Christina Rossetti, Elizabeth Browning and Emily 
Dickinson. We could add, of course, many more names but they stil! 
would form but a pale galaxy beside such poetic plants as Hugo, Goethe, 
Dante and Shakespeare. This lack of women lyricists becomes all the 
more surprising when we realize that one of poetry’s immortal themes, 
love is “woman’s whole existence.” 

Yet, if there is any simple answer to this phenomenon, it lies per- 
haps in the root meaning of poetry, namely “to do.” The true poet 
has always been a participant in life, a man of action. There are excep- 
tions but Wordsworth’s definition of a poet as “a man who rejoices 
more than other men in the spirit of life that is in him,” must also be 
kept in mind. And in fact the biographies of the poets show us that 
many and the most typical of them were doers of deeds as well as 
dreamers of dreams. If lyric poetry then demands action as an essential, 
it is little wonder that women have shone more brilliantly in a genre such 
as the novel where observation of life from the side lines often is 
enough. 

Such a thesis is well borne out in the life of Louise Labé, the transla- 
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tion of whose sonnets forms the subjects of this review, for this famous 
sixteenth century Frenchwoman was in all respects a “man of action.” 
A brief biographical note of her translator, Mr. Prokosch sums up her 
story. “At an early age she learned Greek, Latin, Spanish and Italian. 
She was a proficient horsewoman, and did ‘military exercises’ as a girl. 
She appears to have enlisted in the Dauphin’s army and to have fought, 
in her teens, in the siege of Perpignan.” She accumulated an eminent 
library, and formed an elaborate salon. .. . ” 


The name of Louise Labé has always been famous in French litera- 
ture. Often compared to Sappho, her literary output was both brief 
and brilliant, consisting of twenty-four sonnets, two elegies and some 
prose. And like Elizabeth Browning, her sonnets are her chief claim to 
immortality. Two or three of these sonnets are easily as passionate, as 
perfect and as well known in France as “How shall I love thee?” is in the 
English speaking world. 

Although these sonnets have often been translated into English, as 
an academic exercise—and with academic results—never before has any 
English speaking poet carried into our language the intense flame of 
Louise Labé’s passion,—and done it as deftly and as truly as has Mr. 
Prokosch in these translations. In doing so, he is to be congratulated for 
having made so neat and noteworthy an addition to what is surely one 
of the oldest traditions in English literature. 


Whenever such translations are successful, we cannot help but think 
it is because one poet senses in the other a poetic affinity or because both 
of them have vibrated at one time or another to the same lyric note. 
Given the universality of lyrical themes, this is not to be wondered at. 
And yet, anyone who has read Ronsard’s sonnet on La Vieillesse and 
Yeats’ “When You Are Old” in the original can readily understand both 
how rare this phenomenon is and secondly how difficult it is to account 
for satisfactorily. 

But it does seem to explain how Mr. Prokosch, despite differences of 
sex, four centuries and two languages can recreate in twentieth century 
English the same effect that Louise Labé obtains in sixteenth century 
French. In this connection, it is interesting to note that Brunetiére, the 
great French critic observed in discussing on one occasion a translation 
of Louise Labé’s from the Greek, that although her translation had the 
form of the Greek it was really and entirely the composition of Louise 
Labé. This is the compliment all translations seek and it can be paid 
without reserve to Mr. Prokosch in this instance as well. 

Perhaps this happy translation results from the classic restraint 
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which both poets exhibit for judging from Mr. Prokosch’s previous 
poetry in Assassins and Carnival he does not feel hampered as do many 
modern poets by the old lyric molds. Neither apparently was Louise 
Labé judging from these sonnets. Then too both poets posseess a strik- 
ing similiarity in the simplicity and directness of their vocabularies. 
Mr. Prokosch is, as clear, as simple and as modern in his language as 
Louise Labé is in hers. She has little of the elaborate Greek and Latin 
apparatus of her day and he often translates her images to their contem- 
porary counterparts. Most interesting comparison of all is the sup- 
pressed intensity of passion that we find in the soul of these sonnets 
and which has very often characterized Mr. Prokosch at his best, such 
as in his poem “Evening.” 

It therefore comes as no surprise that even the lilting music and 
rhythms of these sonnets in the original French and Italian are main- 
tained in the translations. For it is this reviewer’s contention that this 
little volume of Mr. Prokosch was a labor of love and not one of mere pro- 
ficiency. And if, in the estimation of some, this is simply a capable trans- 
lation then here is a man from whom we can expect in the future even 
at this level the very finest of work in the most exacting of literary 
endeavors. Joun Dunn. 


A TRUE CHRISTIAN HUMANIST 


Therefore Choose Life, by Edith Lovejoy Pierce. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $1.75. 

Poetic fruitfulness should be the overflow of one’s contemplation. 
This is very definitely the case as regards this second volume of poems 
by Edith Lovejoy Pierce, the appearance of whose first volume, In This 
Our Day in 1944, SPIRIT predicted as a “happy augury” and the work 
of one whose poetic career possessed “many potentialities to make it 
memorable.” This second volume fulfills that prediction. 

The life which the poet would have us choose is no superficial one, 
but that of the true Christian humanist whose intellect, will, and sense- 
life, informed and integrated by charity, places him in contact with 
God, and beautiful commerce with all His creatures. These latter, 
though transparent of Him, lose no whit of their own unique beauty 
and value. Thus the field of Mrs. Pierce’s inspiration is as broad as life 
itself—a God-orientated life. 

Though her collection presents no sequential division of subject- 
matters, one follows without effort a logical unfolding of her thought 
from the first “Poems for a Twentieth-Century Mystic,” to the final 
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cry to the Word in Whom are all the poet’s words, “O Christ, Thou art 
within me like a Sea.” Her inspiration begins with the human person, 
masterpiece of God’s creation, and through the face of another the face 
of God breaks through, with its inevitable transforming influence, as 
in VII: 


In finding you I learn what can be found 
Of joy and tenderness within the stone, 

And how the light of heaven still is known 
In cave and cell, in darkness underground. 


To be genuine the sacrificial aspect of love must be also present, and 
she well understands that 


If Love should be imprisoned, it were well 
To be with him inside the strong redoubt. 
Christ spoke of losing heaven and gaining hell 
By the shut door that shuts, not in, but- out. 


Though she knows inner searchings of spirit and the cloistered 
places where none may trespass: 


There is a door through which you never pass, 
You never knock, you never break the glass, 


this poet of exquisite gifts shuts herself in no ivory tower. She is a keen 
and shrewd observer of the world about her and at times her comment 
is sharp with social implications as in “A Negro Parent Speaks” (For 
Evelyn Sweatt) : 


Run swiftly, son, but do not hope to win. 
Play fair, but know that this is no fair game. 
Strive to do well, then watch how some dark sin 
You never did will desecrate your name. 


“Saturday Movies” and “The War-makers” are others of the same. 
Among the best poems of the book perhaps—if one may choose among 
so many beautiful things—are “The White Stallion,” “Water-Lily,” 
“The Song of the Stone,” “National Emergency,” and “He that Walk- 
eth in Darkness.” 

As pedal-point beneath the moving harmony of these poems is that 
fixedness of the mind and will on Christ, characteristic of a singer who 
knows of what ultimately her songs are fashioned. This is guarantee of 
poise, power, and poignancy of expression. One need lift no layers of 
sentiment to get at the thought. Mrs. Pierce is an accomplished crafts- 
man with a fine control of her medium. Her skill is secure in the freer 
rhythms as well as in the tightly disciplined forms. As is to be expected, 
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a great number of these poems have found their rightful place in the 
finely discriminating literary magazines, including SPIRIT. That Edith 
Lovejoy Pierce is one of the most distinguished poets writing today, this, 
her latest book is incontrovertible evidence. 

SistTER M. THERESE, Sor.D.S. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Hartford, Conn. 


To the Editor—In two recent communications in SPIRIT, Sister Mary- 
anna’s “Song For a Seeker” has been questioned and criticized for the 
verse, “The Divine Kilroy was here.” It is amazing to find such adver- 
sity over a simple and yet excellent epithet. The most surprising thing, 
however, is to find condemnation from a Jesuit—“the incredibly gauche 
line.” Anything but “left-handed,” or “awkward,” the phrase has a 
right-handed punch and a good poetic value. It is as unexpected as the 
discovery of the Divine, and therefore has a sharper significance. It 
fits Yeats’ definition of “the intellectually surprising word is also the 
correct word”—correct because the poet using it realizes the inability to 
express the Divine appropriately. It is not only the majestic word that 
captures the personality of God. Sometimes it takes a little, ordinary 
and over-used phrase injected with a fresh meaning or interpretation to 
evidence what is eternal and perpetually beyond grasp. An epithet as 
startling as this one becomes therefore thrice-powerful. A whisper often 
says more than a shout. 

Congratulations to Sister Maryanna who can couple sanctity with 


the ordinary in such a startling-pleasing manner.—JOHN PETER 
FANDEL, Jr. 


Athens, Ohio. 


To the Editor.—May I say one word more on Sister Maryanna’s Kilroy? 
The various criticisms (even including the editorial comment which 
seemed to stress the bother of a footnote rather than the all-important 
concept in the poem) miss the point pretty badly; yet SPIRIT’S careful 
editors (I have good reason to know how careful, in my bales of re- 
jections) must have had much the same reaction this reader had to the 
“slanguage” which in G.I. use was, often enough, a “stupid scrawl” (in 
Father Donaghy’s express), or worse, but which also did come to mean 
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simply and universally, the man-who-was-there-first. And that essen- 
tial meaning is all that concerns us here. 

My word, therefore, is one of unreserved praise for the success Sister 
Maryanna has evidenced in her “Song of a Seeker” of compacting in 
very brief compass the essence of an involved metaphysico-religious 
truth, namely the divinity in the common man because Christ is—as 
presented clearly and forcefully here—the Man-Who-was-there-first. 
And still is: Though “the lily, the lightning say only: The Divine Kilroy 
was here,” yet 


Under the eaves of the eyebrows, 

Under the thatch of the hair, 

To the mind’s cluttered attic pursue Him. 
He is there, yes, 
He is there. . . . 


Clearly and reverently in its context “The Divine Kilroy was here” 
lights by a swift flash the place of God in nature and leads to His imme- 
diacy in man’s “heart-room” and “the depths of the soul” as each seeker’s 
“goal.” And this fact comes with as great an impact on the reader 
who knows no philosophy at all as on the metaphysician who has fol- 
lowed the burning man-the-measure controversy from Protagoras down 
to St. Thomas, and his final solution of the ancient question of the uni- 
verse in its relation to human life. The answer of the Angelic Doctor— 
still so far from our modern sophists, the humanists—comes in Sister 
Maryanna’s Song, through the medium of a crystal-clear term of com- 
mon human life, in a poem which rises above a mere “quietly distin- 
guished” (again the phrase is Father Donaghy’s) quality to a trumpet- 
call. How proud Joubert, whose literary ideal was truth in everyday 
language, would have been of the mooted line! “In you, within, you 
will find Him”—the Man-Who-was-there-first: “The Divine Kilroy.” 
—M. Wuitcoms Hess. 


Wappingers Falls, N. Y. 

To the Editor—I would like to state that I especially enjoyed the 
editorial in the September issue of of SPIRIT. The apologia pro Sister 
Maryanna and Kilroy was interesting and convincing. May I add a 
few personal remarks? 

To question Sister Maryanna’s status as a religious in this instance is, 
without doubt, an extreme; on the other hand, to state that it “has little 
to do with the matter” is the other extreme. Yet I believe a hit was 
scored on the via media with “‘what is involved is the wisdom (‘only’ be- 
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ing sagaciously omitted) of her decision as a poet.” I feel sure that one’s 
status as a religious is not to be completely divorced from one’s poetry, 
although the union need not be too closely knit, admitting no excep- 
tions or legitimate freedoms. 

We agree that a proper choice of symbol and time element is one 
which is correlative, both having similiar, fairly identical qualities. But 
such are difficult to locate, or, to be more exact, the new ones are so, 
the old ones too black with ink. “Kilroy” is an apt symbol for ubiquity, 
but not for eternity, which is also a quality of the omnipresence of God, 
since we cannot separate the attributes of the Godhead. This is precisely 
the point where I find any fault with the symbol, Kilroy—more than the 
obvious “fault” that it is a symbol of ubiquity for our immediate times 
only. It is true that Sister Maryanna could have chosen a more felicious 
symbol with a greater perspective for both past and future, which 
would have drawn the comparison closer to the Eternal Ubiquity, yet 
to find fault with the symbol is not at all called for. If it were the only 
symbol employed in the poem, it might, at the most, have been ques- 
tionable; yet there are present the other obvious, more abstract, images: 
sunset, dawn, sun, stars, sand, which are beautifully arranged in a mar- 
velous descendo until the least “eternal,” least abstract, and more recent 
—“Kilroy”—is reached. 

It seems that Sister Maryanna was thoroughly conscious of the obvi- 
ous, time-worn symbols and sought a new, fresh image especially adapted 
to the contemporary. Her choice was well made. There is no doubt 
that “Song for a Seeker” contains symbols agreeable to all groups, past, 
present and future; all seekers can sing this song. 

Eric K. Bruno, O.F.M. 


Columbus, Ohio. 
To the Editor—Mrs. Moon is correct in assuming that I was unaware of 
any unpleasant connotation associated with Kilroy. I think it is suffi- 
ciently evident from the poem that the analogy is drawn between the 
ubiquitous G.I. and the Omnipresent God. Since Kilroy is at least a 
symbol of man, there is no reason why he may not remind the thinking 
individual of his Creator. Nor can I imagine that He Who likened 
Himself to “‘a thief in the night” and to “a worm, and no man” would 
object to this symbol, lowly as it may be.—SisTER Maryanna, O.P. 


A CORRECTION—The Catholic Poetry Society of America 
adopted its Constitution in January, 1932—mnot 1942 as was stated 
through a typographical error in the November, 1947, Editorial. 
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